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vessels are so great that modern writers have suggested a
single line of oars arranged in groups of two, three, and so
on, like the Venetian galea a zenzile^ or with oars manned
by teams of two, three, four or more oarsmen, like the
Venetian galea a scaloceio? The marble prow which bears
the Nike of Samothrace,8 now in the Louvre, and a relief
recently found at Lindos,4 show projecting galleries
(Tra/oefei/oeo-iaO? resembling encased outriggers, to protect
the oarsmen. Above this on some vessels was a bul-
warked passage (TrapoSos). A similar disposition is found
on mediaeval galleys. Now, if it be assumed that the
prow in the Louvre represents a high-rated vessel, such
as was used by Demetrios Poliorketes, the traditional
theory of many superposed banks of oars receives a serious
blow.

Greek harbors (Xt/t&e?) may be classed in general as
natural and artificial. The coast line of Greece furnished
projecting ledges and retreating bays in abundance, which
without artificial modification afforded shelter and safety
to most classes of vessels. Sometimes it was necessary to
build a breakwater or mole (%<S/>ta, %7/X^) to protect vessels
at anchor from the force of wind and waves. But the im-
portant cities, subject to attack from foreign vessels, were
obliged to establish closed harbors (\ipeves fcXeio-Toi*) with
narrow entrances protected by chains, with convenient
quays, (cpv/^ara), ship sheds (Vee&cw/co*), and arsenals pro-
tected by fortification walls with towers and lighthouses.
In the construction of the breakwaters the ingenuity of
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